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L\CCOUNT OF THE GREAT Fire is taken in London this night; the 
Or LONDON. amazement which the eye and ear 
P doth efleet upon the spirits, doth 
oF ee evther dry up or drive away the va- 
Tht which made the ruin more pour Whieh used to bind ap the 


dismal was, thatit was becun on the 
Lord’s-day morning. Never was 
there the like Sabbath in London: 
some churches were ip flames that 
day; and God sceums to come down 
and to preach himself in them as he 
did in Mount Sinai, when the mount 
burned with fire; such warm preach. 
ing those churches never had; such 
lightning-dreadful) sermons never 
were before delivered in London. 
Now the train-bands are up in 
arms, watching at every quarter for 
outlandish men, beeause of the ge- 
neral fears and jcalousies and ru- 
mours that fire-balls were thrown 
into houses by several of them, to 
help on and provoke the too furious 
flames. Now goods are hastily re- 
moved from the lower parts of the 
city, and the body of the people 
bezin to retire. Yet some hopes 
were entertained on the Lord’s-day 
that the tire would be extinguished, 
especially by them who lived in the 
remote parts; they could searecly 


Imagine that the fire, a mile off, 
should be able to reach their houses. 

But the evenine draws on, and 
now the fire is move visible and 
dreadful. Tostead of the black eur- 
tains of the night, which used to 
spread over the city, now the eur 
tains are yellow the smoke that 


arose from the burning parts seem- 
ed like so much flame in the night, 
which, being blown upon the other 
parts by the wind, the whole city 
at some distance seemed to be on 
fire. Now hopes began to sink, and 
a general consternation seizeth upon 
the spirits of the people: little sleep 
© Jhomas Vancent, a Puritanial 
who published his warning ane 
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senses. Some are at work to quench 
the fire with water; others endea- 
your to stop its course by pulling 
down of houses, but all to no pur- 
pose. 

On the Lord’s-cay night the fire 
had ran as far as Garlick-hithe, in 
Thames-street, and had crept ap 
into Cannon-street, and levelled it 
with the ground ; and still is mak- 
ing forward by the water-side, and 
upwards to the brow of the hill on 
which the city was built. 

On Monday, Grace Church-street 
is allin flames, with Lombard-street 
on the left hand, and part of Pen- 
charch-street on the right: the tire 
working (though not so fast) against 
the wind that way: before it were 
pleasant and stately houses, behind 
it ruinous and desolate heaps. The 
burning then wasin the fashion of a 
bow: a dreadful bow it was, such as 
mine eyes never before had seen. 

Now the flames break in upon 
Cornhill, that large and spacious 
street, and quickly cross the way by 
the train of wood that lay in the 
streets untaken away, which had 
been pulled down from houses to 
prevent its spreading; and so they 
lick the whole street as they go; they 
mount ap to the top of the highest 
houses; they descend down to the 
bottom of the lowest vaults and cel- 
lars, and march along on both sides 
of the way with such a roaring noise 
as never was heard in the city ot 
London: no. stately building 
great as to resist their fury; the 
Royal Exchange itself, the glory of 
the merchants, is now invaded with 
much violence, and when once the 
lire was entered, how quickly did it 
ran round the galleries, filling them 
with flames; then came down stairs 
compasseth the walks, giving forth 
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flaming volleys, and fiileth the 
courts with sheets of fire; by and by 
down fall the kings upon their faces, 
and the greatest part of the stone 
building after them (the founder's 
statue only remaining), with such a 
noise as wes creadful aud astonish- 
ing. 

Now carts, and waggons, and 
coaches, and horses, as many as 
could have entrance into the city, 
were loaden, and any moncy is given 
for help: £5, C10, £20, £30, for a 
eart to bear forth into the fields 
some choice things, which were rea- 
dy to be consumed ; and some of the 
countrymen had the ecouscicnce to 
accept of the highest price which 
the citizens did then offer in their 
extremity: Tam mistaken, if such 
money do not burn worse than the 
lire out of which it was raked. Now 
casks of wine and oil, and other 
commodities, are tumbled along, 
and the owners shove as much of 
their goods as they can towards the 
vate; every one now becomes a 
porter to himself, and scarcely a 
back cither of man or woman that 
hath strength, buthad a burden on 
itin the streets. It was very sad to 
see such througs of poor citizens 
coming in,and going forth from the 
yuburnt parts, heavy loaden with 
some picees of their goods, but more 
heavy loaden with grief and sorrow 
of heart, so that it was wonderful 
they did not quite sink under these 
burdens, ; 

Monday night was a dreadful 
wight: when the wings of the night 
had shadowed the light of the hea- 
venly bodies, there was no darkness 
of nightin London, for the tire shines 
now rowml about with a fearful 
blaze, which yielded such light iu 
the strégts, as it had been the sun 
at noon-day. 

On Tuesday was the fire burning 
up the very bowels of London : 
Cheapside is all in a light tlre in a 
few hours time (many fires meeting 
there as in a gentre); from Soper- 
lane, Bow-lane, Pread-street, Fri- 
day-street, and Old Change, the 
fire comes up almost together, and 
breaks furiously into the broad 
street, and most of that side of the 
way was togetherin flames, a dread- 
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ful spectacle! And then partly hy 
the fire whieh came down by Mer. 
cers chapel, partly by the fall of the 

houses cross the way, the other side 
is quickly kindled, and doth not 
Stand long after it. Now the fire 
gets into Blackfriars, and so conti- 
hues its course by the water, and 
makes up towards St. Paul's chureh 
on that side, and Cheapside fire be- 
sets the great building on this side, 
and the church, though allot stone 
outward, though naked of houses 
about it, and though so hich above 
all buildings in the city, yet within 
awhile doth yield to the violent as 

saults of the conquering Hames, and 
strangely takes fire at the top; now 
the leads melts and runs down as if 
it had been snow before the sun, and 
the great beams and massy stone 
with a great poise fall on the pave- 
ment, and break through, with Faith 
church underneath; now great flakes 
of stone scale and peel off strangely 
from the side of the walls: the cen- 
queror having got this high fort, 
darts his lames round about. 

On Wednesday morning, when 
people expected that the suburbs 
would be burnt as well as the city, 
and with speed were preparing thei 
flicht as well as they could with their 
luggage into the country and neigh- 
bouring villages, then the Lord had 
pity on poor London. 

A check it had in Leadenhall by 
that great building; a stop it had 
in Dishopsgate-stecet, Fenchurch- 
Street, Lime-street, VMiark-lane, and 
towards the Tower: one means, un- 





der God, was the blowing up of 


houses with gunpowder. Now itis 
stayed in Lothbury, Broad-street, 
Coleman-street; towards the gates 
it burnt, but not with any great vio 
lence; at the Temple also it is stay 
ed, and in Holboru, where it had 
got no great footing; and when 
once the fire was got under it was 
kept under, und on Thursday the 
flames were c\tinguisbed. 
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It was weak and unwise to love ; 


and if it was agricvous sin, griey 








Norrows 


ously did Panswor it b remember 


Gilberts false quantities receiv- 
ed very few corrections from me 
whilst Hunlia was sitting io the 
room; and a day scidom passed 


that Minilia was not presentat her 
brother's studies, Sle was deepiy 
attached to poctry, and bence ano- 
ther of the great errors of my life. 
To win her ear, I strung my lyre; 
and 


* At every pause she blush'd to hear 
The one loved name. 


These were the only happy hours of 
my life. 

Risum tencatis amict.—‘Y ie follow- 
ing is a specimen of my talents in 
the Spenserian stanza,after one of 
these delightful interviews ; 


} dream'd, but not im sleep—amod the 
sweetness 

Ofnuatare’s exquisite beauties Lwalk don! 

Flowers, birds, bluc 
shine, and the 

Of the summer morning’ 
died upon 

My brow—and I pour’d my young orison 


shies, bright suu 
fleetness 
which 


breeze, 


To the Maker of earth's beauties, Not 
alone 

I worshipp’d Lim m= bliss—for there 
was one 

Knecling ou the same sol, whose moist 


eves Shoe 


On the bluc Heavens to which her sy 
Jess soul had flowa ; 

And h lips murnucd out a holy 
: 

ort ] ! blessings on the heads of 


1 s¢ 
Whom her heart shrimed, and my poor 
name there, 
Pamithy but fondly, mtr 
iy 


Wats 


red in the close 





iat Must blest petiiion Ve arose 


With thoughts and hopes of whica | ean 


n tell 


> 
Phe heart is workdle Whenmitovert 


t feelings 
7 
in those sweet tears which 


from our fall eyes swell 


But I crow serious, which was far 
from my intention; fora light heart 
IS now Dy only riches. Poetry is 
love's arullery, and bis shaft, when 
barbed with asonnet, is irresistible. 
What quantities of heroic poctry | 
wrote and burned at thattime, which 
would have cut an excellent figure 
tuthe columns of the Magazines! 
J have, however, preserved what 





would make two very neat volumes 
in twelves, and which should long 
since have been laid before the pub- 
Jic if the booksellers had not beea 
insensible to their merits. Unfortu- 
vately some of my best and most 
impassioned stanzas, intended for 
the eye of the daughter, met that of 
the father ; and I suppose I need 
not say, that I troubled Gilbert, and 
Gilbert me, no longer. It was a 
pity to leave him at that time, for 
he was just in the middle ot the 
pons csinorwn, Lnever learned whe- 
ther he reached the other side in 
safety. My parting with Emilia— 
but this is vain—we parted—and 
I turned to my Seneca ( Lugdunt 
Datavorum, 1576) for consolation. 
(las! I was buta poor stoic. From 
that time to this I beheld Emilia 
but once again—but of that anon. 

I returned to my father very rich, 
as [imagined, for L carricd with me 
no less than £16. 10s. 4d. in hard 
cash; besides that I was the owncre 
of an excellent suit of black clothes, 
which Mr. L. had given me, after 
discarding themtrom his own ward- 
I found my father declining 
very fast; he had for some wonths 
been unable to attend personally 
to his business, which he had leit in 
the care of an arraut kuave, who 
had converted manya good volume 
to his own use and benetit. Boe- 
thius de Consvlatione had furnished 
hima with brandy ; and many a time 
did he yet drunk by embezzling the 
proce eds of several copics of Llutch- 
inson’s Moral Philosophy, which 
my father possesscd. I came in to 
save the wreck of this litle property; 
and a few weeks after my arrival 
father diced. I wept sincerely 
over him, for he was ever a kind and 
indulgent parent to me. FT now con- 
verted all my stock into money, and 
esolved to proceed whither I plain- 
\ heard the voice of fame calling 
me-—to London, 

tt wasacrucl mistake. Ilowever, 
L arrived there, and Lhave not since 
quitted it(aresidenceo!twelveyears) 

no, noteven to visit those neizh- 
bouring fields, gleus, and valleys, 
which excite so much rapture in the 
minds at low 
thuse mich 


robe. 


my 


cuthusiasts. 
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36 Sorrows 
with all the childishness of the poor, 
fat, dying, repentant Knight! This 
is the consequence of studying na- 
tare in books—over the fire-side, ina 
chair swinging on two segs, with our 
two legs swinging en the well-po- 
lished grate, our-ten fingers spread 
out te enjoy the kindly new mitk-like 
warmth of a Walls-end coal-tire, 
and our heads rambling on what our 
eyes neverbeheld. J reached Lon 

don in high spirits—and, ye Gods! 
what visions of glory swam before 
my eyes. At onetime I was sitting 
inthe front row of the boxes at Co- 
vent Garden, gracefully receiving 
the extravagant plaudits which the 
audience heaped upon me the first 
night of my uew tragedy. Then | 
was suddenly transported into the 
Row, and saw crowds of booksellers 
struggling for my new epic. Wealth, 
honour, kindness, and smiles were 
ny portion. 

Although my whole fortune only 
amounted to £60, I took acomforta- 
ble lodging, without the Icast ap- 
prehension of poverty or distress. 
The morning after my arrival, | 
sallied forth in search of the book- 
seller with whom my father used to 
transact his little business, resolv- 
ipg, as a favour, to offer him a vo 
jume of poems which { had prepared 
forthe press. The man absolutely re- 
fused to give the smallest sum for them, 
or to print them and share the profits, 
sayings they would be a dead weight in 
the market’?! think I never was 
sv shocked in my life; my vanity 
actually died under the blow—aund 
it was some days ere I recovered my- 
self so far as to make any farther ex- 
ertion. Asa duty to myself, however, 
{ resolved to make the attempt; and 
I met with thirteen refusals, eight 
in the city, and five at the west end, 
* Those booksellers are certainly 
mad,” exclaimed, “ or they w ould 
not so obstinately shut their eyes to 
their own advantage.” 

I now began most cordially to 
hate all those idols of the public whe 
stood between me and the sun, and 
expressed it io harsher terms than 
Piogenes did to Alexander, The 
worst of it is, that LT cannot blame 
the public, for they have never had 
‘hoepportumity of pattouisims ory 
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poctical offspring. \nd all this ow 

ing to the dullness of thirteen Bibi 

opolists. O that with a stoke of the 
pen LT conld annihilate the whole 
Row, as Nero wished to have hold 
of Rome by the nape of the neck! 
But as poetry did not succeed, [re- 
solved to try polities, and I had ac- 
tually the audacious folly to print a 
pamphlet of six sheets at my own 
expense, a proceeding which at 
oace swallowed up half ny ‘ortune, 
Ido not give the title of this tract, 
as [ believe it would be useless, six 
copies being all that were sold, and 
those are in all probability now no 
more. 

The remainder brought me in four- 
pence-halfpenny per pound, having 
sold them as waste paper to a 
cheesemonger in Holborn, when | 
was reduced to what are aptly call- 
ed extremities. 

My funds were visibly on the de- 
cline, and no fresh monies coming 
in. I could not apply, like more 
eminent and lordly poets, to --—, 
the Jew, on the strength of my an- 
cestors’ estates; but I did all that 
became a man to do, and ** anges 
can nomore.” LT inserted an adver- 
tisement in The ‘Times, stating 
that a gentleman of education and 
extensive information, would be 
happy to engage in any important 
literary project, or to take an active 
share in the management of some 
periodical work; but no applica- 
tions were made. My money grew 
less and less, my black coat more 
and more bare. Ladvertised again: 
* A person well acquainted with the 
modern languages, would be glad 
to meet with any employment in 
translating books, letters, or public 
or private documents.” It would 
not do. Topened my pocket-book — 
there was just €1. 2s. 3d. in it, out 
of which Towed &s, to my landlady ; 
and aflairs began to wear a most 
portenteus aspect. However, I re- 
solved to make one more attempt, 
and spent Ys. Gd. in the following ad- 
vertisementin The Chronicle :- A 
young man, of industrious habits, 
and who writes a good hand, would 
be very thankful to be employed in 
copy ine for centlemen of the law. 
Nb. Letters written with dispatel 
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und secerecy.” Waiting the event 
of this new attempt, T sauntered up 
the Strand in sadness and almost 
in tears whenl bedeld a fashionable 
equipage stop at the door of a per- 
fumer’s shop,and saw a hand streteh- 
ed forth fromit,the singular white- 
ness and beauty of whieh T could 
not mistake—a hand which IT had so 
often beheld with rapture turning 
over the pages of our favourite au- 
thors. The lady bent her head for- 
wards ; she saw me—started —and 
turned pale. [twas Emilia. I stood 
motionless—the carriage drove ol! — 
and | hurried away with that dead- 
}y consciousness of existence which 
is the heaviest weight toa wounded 
heart, T never beheld her again. 

On this oceasion I composed the 
following lines :-- 


Oh sigh not, sweet—though Heaven 
hath parted 
Our cherish'd ties of earthly love, 
That we insorrow, humble-hearted, 
May look for holier joys above- 
Oh sigh not with repining spirit, 
Though earth awhile our bliss retard ; 
Mur silent sufferings shall inherit 
Their own exceeding great reward 


On my return home, great and 
good news, however, awaited me. 
Two applicants had made their ap- 
pearance, in consequence of my ad- 
vertisement, iu order to make me 
the instrument, as | atterwards 
found,of wafting a “sigh from Indus 
to the Pole.” They returned next 
day, and Lindicted two such Jove 
fetters as, [think IT may without 
presumption say, have seldom been 
equalled, A man is naturally at 
tached to his own prolession: | 
therefore filled the letter of my fe- 
mate client to her lover, who was a 
mate on board one of the Company's 
ships, with all sorts of nautical si- 
miles—in short, a mermaid could 
not have sighed more amiably. The 
apprenticeship which L served to 
this new profession will, | am con- 
fident be of service to me at some 
future period. Ithas given me suci 
a tiow of Anacreontic and Moresque 
Janguage, that few ladies will be 
likely to resist it, 

Ihe reader will perhaps think this 


vain buasting, Gut he will chanee 
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his opinion when Linform him, that 
out of twenty-three billets which IT 
wrote, twenty were successful, and 
the parties happily united ; and that 
the odd three failed’ merely through 
casualties :—in one case, the suitor 
heing an elderly gentleman, and 
dying before the reply could be re- 
ceived, which L have heard was fa- 
vourable; in the second, my em- 
ployer, an Iiisi half-pay lieutenant, 
being shortly after lodged in the 
Mieet, from which unfortunately be 
did not know his way out (in this 
case L lost my fee); in the last in- 
Stance, the young thief, at whose 
request Twrote the letter, intending 
it as a hvuax. 


(Tobe costinued,) 





ON THE PRESENT STATE OF L1_ 
PERATURE IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


A COMPREHENSIVE and accurate 
survey of modern literature requires 
a more extended and general know- 
ledge, than an individual observer 
can be expected to possess: it ought 
rather to be the work ofan associa- 
tion of /iteratt. The elder Pliny, 
indeed, presented to his country - 
men a view of the state of science 
and the arts, and his multifarious 
performance was considered as 
amusing, informative, and instruc- 
live: yet, in Various parts, and in 
humerous instances, he evinced an 
ignorance of the particular subject 
of discussion. In ove branch of 
learning, the exertions of a. single 
Writer are sometimes superior tothe 
labours of a society. Fureti¢res, 
for example, compiled a more esti 
mable dictionary of his native lan- 
euage than the aggregate French 
academy had produced. But when 
all branches of learning are discuss- 
ed, it may be contended that two or 
more contributors are better than 
one, in allusion to an old proverb 
which Lneed notrepeat. In defiance 
of this axiom, the present editor, 
unadvised and unassisted (for 
surely no aid is necessary in a slight 
sketch), ventures to oller some re 
marks on the existing state of lite- 
rature. 

TPheoloxs may justly form the pi. 








mary topic, to which we doubt whe 
ther due attention is now given. 
in the reign of the first James, many 
learned divines flourished; and when 
his grandson of the same nawe, 
the infatuated bigot, misgoveracd 
the realm, the number did not ap- 
pear to be diminished. But, in our 
own times, we cannot beast of the 
transcendent learning of cur clergy. 
Undoubtedly, there are some who 
ean ably defend the doctrines and 
discipline of the church, and can 
preach sermons which are not con- 
temptible, There arc many who 
maintain the dignity of their holy 
profession, both in erudition and ia 
morals, and whom even calumny 
has not dared tostigmatize. Some 
excelinpoetry; some are intelligent 
critics; and not a few are gifted 
with philosophical minds: but no 
one, we think, will say that our ec- 
clesiastical hemisphere exhibits a 
bright galaxy, or a luminous as- 
semblage. The majority, as Pope 
says of Archbishop Secker, are de 
eont; and that is, perhaps, a sulli- 
cient, if not a high panegyric. 

That learning which is connected 
withNatoralPhilosophy is more stu- 
diously cultivated, The Newtonian 
system has been boldly assailed; 
but it has been defended with su- 
poiior vigor, and maintained by 
scientific ability, At the same time, 
philosophy scems to have been ren. 
dered more subservient to the ae- 
commodations of ordinary life. and 
more promotive of human cormtort 
and convenience, than mm ever was 
before the present century. 

in Natural History, we have some 
distinguished proficients. The Lin- 
mean classification has been im- 
proved, and new licht has been 
thrown upon the animal, verctable, 
and mineral kingdoms. A taste for 
botany is particularly prevalent ; 
and though some of its fair votaries 
are chielly influenced by an admirz- 
tion of floral beauty, others anend 
to the science with more enlighten- 
ed views, and have even given to the 
world the fruits of their researches. 

In the History of States and of 
Empires. 1} donot find that any living 
writers have been so fortunate as to 
ebtain very high eclebrity, When 
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tfume and Robertson were in the 
zenith of their fame, an ingenious 
and well-known essayist put this 
question to the readers of histary ; 

- Where, atier all, is the painting 
ofa Livy, or the concise elegance 
ofa Sallust?” or where (he might 
have asked jis the acumen of a Taci- 
tus? Ifsuch interrogatories might 
then have been reasonably urged, 
they may now more appropriately 
Serve to expose, by the answers 
which they wili quickly elicit, the 
inferiority of recent British histo- 
riaus. 

If Poetry could shine in propor- 
tion to the number of its cultivators, 
this might be called the age ot 
poctical excellence. We have the 
productionusofthe muse upon every 
formand upon almustevery subject, 
By no rules arethe authors fettered; 
and to common sense they have no 
strong pretensions. They readily 
listen to the suggestions of Sir 
Francis Bacon, who says, that 
* poetry isa Lind of learning ex- 
tremely lieentious, and truly belone- 
ing to the imagination, which, being 
unrestrain d by laws, may make 
what unnatural mixtures aud sepa 
rations it pleases.” They wantonly 
riot in the regions of fancy, svar into 
the clouds, and lose themoclyes in 
pathless wanderings. Yet some 
there are. who cochant us with the 
the flowersof poetry, who make at- 
fecting appeals to our keenest sensi- 
bilities, and alternately soothe and 
animate their readers. At the head 
ot this splendid groupe, Lord Byroa 
is usually:placed,though bis claim to 
the honour of supremacy is contest- 
ed by various critics. The author 
of Marmionis alsu a towering object 
in the poetic horizon. He execls in 
therepreseniation of secues of chi- 
valry, and excites the most pleasing 
emotions in the details of amorous 
sentiment. Southey isendowed with 
unquestionable talents, and has a 
natural vein of poetry : but if we 
may jude trom appearances, he is 
endeavouring to write himself dowa. 
Coleridge has been styled the must 
imaginative poet of the age; yethis 
cllusions are not generally admired, 
and some of them sink bencath cou 
tempt, Crabbe has been blamed 








Ou the pr 


for enlering too 
tre of vulgar lite 

The decline of the Drama is a fre- 
quent source of regret. Where many 
theatres flourish, dramatists will ne- 
eessarily be numerous ; but sach is 
the scarcity of talent, that no comedy 
of superlative merit has been pro- 
duced since the School for Scandal, 
and no excellent tragedy has ap- 
peared since the witty author of that 
celebrated picee ridiculed the dull 
and abortive efforts of dramatic 
pretenders. We have been favour- 
ed with miscel/ancous plays (as some 
imitations of popular German pieces 
may be called, not reducible to any 
distinct class; and to some of these 
we may allow considerable merit, 
even amidst the introduction of false 
sentiment and improbable incidents. 
The plays of Joanna Baillie are not 
so obviously borrowed from that 
school: but they partake of its wild 
extravagance; and her Montfort, 
in particular, is justly amenable to 
critical) animadversion, for deriv- 
ing fierce resentment and implaca- 
ble revenge from a very inadequate 
cause. Maturin pretends to follow 
nature, while he maltiplies scenes 
ofhorror, and, like a ranting player, 
* tears a passion to rags.” Sheii is 
a great borrower, while he asserts 
his claim to the praise of origin- 
ality. 

In the composition of Romances 
and Novels, it does not appear that 
the British writers have lately de- 
clined. In merit and poteney, Sir 
Walter Seott is * himself a host,” 
if we may really considerhiimn as the 
author of Waverley and Guy Man- 
nering. Masterly delineations of 
character and manners, strong elu- 
cidations of the motives of action, a 
vivid display of all the passions 
which agitate the frames and tinfla- 
ence the conduct of human beings, 
and powerful excitements of interest 
and sympathy, have sceured to this 
writer a very high degree of popu- 
larity. Hven those pieces which he 
seems to have written for an increase 
of fortune rather than for the ex- 


fully into the minu 


tension of his fame, have not expos- 
ed him to the asperity of censure,— 
so strong is the hold which he has 
taken of the mind ofevery reader of 
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taste and sentiment. Other novels 
occasionally appear, but they are 
in a great measure superseded by 
the attractions of this fascinating 
author. 

Godwin is not only a_ political 
ceconomist, a biographer, and an 
essayist.but also a writer of fictitious 
narratives. He has an acute per- 
ception and invention of powers, not 
sulliciently chastened, however, by 
the coolness of judgment. Caleb 
Williams is his first and best novel ; 
and it continues to please, without 
including a detail of the perplexities 
and the delights of love. Maturin’s 
novels would be more agreeable, if 
they were less wild and desultory. 

Amoug the female novelists of the 
day, we may give the palm to Ma- 
dame @'Arblay, Miss idgeworth, 
and Mrs, Opie. The first lady ex- 
hibits a variety of characteristic 
portraits, and gratifies us by the 
skilful construction of her stories ; 
the second touches, with a spirit- 
ed pencil, the follies and caprices of 
fashionable life; and the third rouses 
the best feelings ofthe heart. Mrs. 
Westis not only a strenuous advo- 
cate of morality; but her talents 
also enable ber to afford that fund 
of amusement which softens the ap- 
parent rigidity of her precepts. La- 
dy Morgan writes with vivacity, and 
pleasingly depicts the Hibernian 
character. The venerable Hannah 
More must not be forgottenon this 
occasion. Her novel of Corlebs, 
thoush too grave for the generality 
of readers, is by no means uninte- 
resting; and herreligious aad moral 
works reflect high credit upon her 
character. 

Elementary works, connected 
with the important task of education, 
have been multiplied and greatly 
improved, Mrs. Barbauld, in addi- 
tion to her poetical merit, is an 
amiable and respectable veteran in 
this department; and the laudable 
example of Mrs. Trimmer has excit- 
ed among ingenious and well-dis- 
posed females, the sedulous zeal of 
imitation. 

The literature which refers to Po- 
lities Lam almost unwilling to dis- 
cuss, because it is apt to produce 
asperity and ill-will, in the pt rturb 
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ed state of the public mind; yet 
something ought to be said upona 
subject of general concern. No very 
interesting or well-written political 
pamphlets have lately appeared ; 
bat, in the daily and weekly vehicles 
of intelligence, some portion of li- 
terary talent is occasionally ob- 
servable. Constitutionable topics 
are freely examined ; the fine arts 
ure noticed with a critical eye; the 
varying manners and fashions are 
praised or satirised ; and the drama 
(the mirror of life) is systematically 
investigated. But an overweening 
self-conceit, a strong propensity to 
scandal, and the increasing malig- 
nity and virulence of party, have so 
debased many of these priuts, that 
an honest and candid mind turns 
from them with cisgust. Both par- 
lies are intemperate, acrimonious, 
and illiberal; but the ministerial 
editors seem to be more au /uit than 
Uscir opponents in using the lan- 
xuage of defamation and securrisily. 
They are seemingly of opinion, that 
they cannot be too free in speaking 
of the conduct of their audacious 
adversarics, whose licentiousness 
would otherwise transgress all 
bounds. They have lately procured 
the aid of a budy of men called the 
Constitutional Association. Iknow, 
and respect, some of the members of 
this society ; but I cannot refrain 
from observing, that their irritabili- 
ty sculls and spurns at moderation, 
and thea Zeal outruns their pra 
dence and diserction, Ifa political 
junta be formed, it ought rather to 
be composed of that partof the eom 
munity which cannot expect the 
powerful assistance of the attorney 
and solicitor general. ** Libels(scys 
a learned judge, abound on both 
sides :”” butthe new auxiliaries ot 
the court encourage one species, 
while they feel the highest iudigna- 
tion atthe prevalence of the other 
elass. Is it just or reasonable to 
prosecute only those who have found 
specks in the sun or in the constel 
lation of power, aud do not conceal 
the discovery? Are all to be de 
nounced as bad subjects who make 
oceasional mention of the existence 
of abuses and grievances’ Are 
libellous ineea 


those tu be called 
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diaries, who deny or dispute the in 
fallibility of his majesty’s ministers’ 
Are those to be stigmatised as sedi- 
tious democrats or rank jacobins, 
who claim the privileges of Britons, 
and the full enjoywent of all the 
blessings of the constitution? But 
let me check the spirit of rambling, 
and not quit the flowery paths of ge 
neral literature for the thorny maze 
of politics. 
ln this sketch the Reviews ought 
not to pass unnoticed, as they have a 
considerable influence on the minds 
of readers. The principal works of 
that description are the (Quarterly 
and the Edinburgh Reviews. A 
rivalry in polities, and an emulation 
of learning and talent, actuate the 
Writers, who, not content with mea 
greand desultory criticism, produce 
long essays and dissertations, which 
are sometimes carried on amidst an 
apparent oblivion of the works that 
gave risetothem. A greater degree 
of vigour is manifested in the Scot- 
tish work, while a superiority of eru- 
dition appears in the other. The 
Monthly Review has long been ill- 
conducted ; and it therefore declines 
in influence and in fame. The Cri- 
tical Review was formerly a respect- 
able work; but if it be not now ex- 
tinct, it is at least approaching to 
*xpiration. 
To the Magazires some attention 
is alsoduc. That which was the first 
in point of time, is not at present 
the first in merit. very number 
certainly contains some Valuable 
articles; but they are mingled with 
much trash, and the poetry Is gene- 
rally despicable. The magazines 
published at) Kdinburgh are const- 
dered, even by many English read 
ers, aS superior in the talent which 
they display to those whieh the Lon 
don press pours forth, Several in 
genious writers are liberally paid by 
the northern proprietors for their 
communications, when the favours 
of volunteer correspondents are ¢) 
ther insufficient in number or sup 
posed to be defective in excellence. 
Such is the present avidity fur the 
perusal of periodical productions, 
that they are eagerly multiplied by 
the corresponding zeal of publishers 
There are many, we believe, who 











seldom read except when reviews, 
magazines, or newspapers, are be- 
forethem; and, tothosewho have 
little leisure, they are useful substi- 
tutes for profound and recondite 
reading. They are amusing and 
instructive, aud suggest interesting 
tupics of speculation and inquiry. 





MORAL AND CIVIL STATE OF 
PARIS, FROM A VERY EARLY 
PERIOD OF HISTORY. 


Crvitization could hardly be 
said to take any decisive form till 
under the reign of Philip IL. sur- 
named Augustus, from his having 
been bornin the month of August. 
Under his rule, the cathedral 
church of Paris was rebuilt; and 
the vast edifice was finished in the 
most beautiful and ancient style, 
but has improperly been called 
Gothic. The Romans had intro- 
duced amongst the French the 
Grecian style of architecture, but it 
had degenerated. ‘the palaces were 
only heavy masses of stone-work, 
generally devoid of taste, the form 
and ornaments of which correspond- 
ed with the rest. ‘The Moorish, or 
rather Saracen kind of architecture, 
of the twelfth century, succeeded to 
the bastard kind of Grecian, Its 
character, totally diflerent, consist- 
ed of slender forms, and of extreme 
lightness, and in that boldness of 
construction which gives birth to 
that feeling in the spectator, that is 
compounded both of awe and de- 
light. 

The church of St. Honoré was 
neither beautiful nor large ; it was 
demolished in 1792; it inclosed the 
tomb of the famous Cardinal Dubois. 
His epitaph was written by the di- 
rector of the university, who could 
not bestow much praise on the de- 
funct, without incurring the blame 
of the public; he boldly conquered 
this difficulty. He had to speak of 
& man whuse shameful conduct was 
covered over by the veil of those 
eminent functions he filled, and with 
the titles and secular dignities with 
which he was invested. He, there- 
fore, confined himself solely to the 
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detailing of all his pompous digni- 
ties, and in shewing the futility of 
all sach earthly honours. He tore 
off those glittering badges, and left 
bare the vices of human nature; but 
of those possessed by the Cardinal 
he was silent: while he concluded 
the epitaph in words to the follow- 
ing ellect :—** Where, then, is the 
worth of these titles after they are 
enumerated? Their shining colours 
pass away, like those of the rainbow; 
like as the smoke they vanish away, 
and leave not any thing after them.” 

[t was in the reign of Philip Au- 
gustus that the streets in Paris be- 
ganto be paved. They paved those 
which are called La Croisée de Paris, 
two streets which cross each other 
in the centre of thatcity. One leads 
from the south to the north, and the 
other from east to west. This pave- 
ment is composed of large flag 
stones, orfree-stonein squares, the 
dimensions of which, in length and 
breadth, are about three feet and 
a half, and nearly six iuches in 
thickness: it is, without doubt, to 
this pavement that La Rue das Pee 
tits Carreaux owes its name. 

Philip Augastus made many use- 
ful alterations, and many improve- 
ments inParis,after having enlarged 
the city, and surrounding it by a 
deep entrenchment. He died the 
lith of July, 1223. 

Louis VIII. wasofa very weakly 
constitution; no alteration, no 
change, took place during the short 
period of his reign, 

Among the monasteries founded 
by Louis IX. commonly called St. 
J.ouis, was found that of St, Cathe- 
rine du Val des Ecohers. This monu- 
ment of piety no longer exists. 

Under Philip TIL. were establish- 
ed the College of Harcourt, and the 
shambles of St Germain des Prés. 

In the year 1285, Philip the Fair 
ascended the throne. Nature had 
bestowed on this prince a charac- 
ter peculiarly energetic; his resolu- 
tions, which were not always in- 
pired by reason and equity,were ua- 
shaken. Hisreign was a compound 
of good and evil—of criminal actions 
and valuable institutions. This 
prince built the palace which is 
now called the Palace of Justice: a 
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beautiful facade was added to this 
building in 1787. 

Louis \. reigned only two years. 
His reign could not boast of any new 
establishments. The perseeution 
arainst the Jews ended in this reign; 
and they were regarded as equally 
estimable with other citizens. Little 
ofimportance in the arts of civiliza 
tion took place during the reign of 
Philip V. Charles LV. Philip VT. 
and king Jonn. The dress of the 
Indies, however, at that period of 
time, was truly reprehensible ; they 
not only exposed the bust and shoul- 
ders, but the legs, and on one side 
the garments were tucked up yet 
higher. 

We will now speak of what took 
place under the reign of Charles V. 
Charles VI. and during the regeu- 
ey of Henry V. King of England, 
Charles VIL. Charles VIEL. and 
Louis XII. 

Althouzh Charles V.was a war- 
rior, and powerfully supported by 
Bernard Dugueslin, he rendered his 
kingdom a pacific one. The church 
of the Celestins, the hotel of St. 


Paul, the conventand the church of 


the lesser St. Anthony, were builtin 
his reign; but they no longer exist; 
and the Louvre cannot now show 
any of those buildings that he repair- 
ed and enlarged. 

The church of St. Gervais, built 
under Charles VI. has been preserv- 
ed. The roof is very lofty and bold 

While the English held France 
under contronl, in 1423, the church 
of St. Germain V Auxerrois 
partly constricted; the portal is re- 
markable for its peculiar shape; 
several innovations had taken place 
in architecture. 

The printing-press an post-ofece 
were established in the reign of 
Louis \f 

Louis \UT. had many errors asa 
politician, and his conduct was by 
no means free from blame; but his 
faults belonged chiet'y to the age in 
which he lived, Whatever were his 
errors, they were eclipsed by his 
eminent good qualities, by his mag 
nanimity, hisexemption trom pride, 
and his kindness, which was never 
accompanied by weakness, his equi 
ty, unmixed with severity. Of all 
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the monarchs which preeeded him 
on the throne of France, not one 
among them co.) show a noble 
character, a stroner judgment, nor 
more regard for the public good: in 
morality and good sense, he was fat 
superior to all his cotemporary so- 
yereigns. 

Under his reign the following 
event took place on the 24th of Oc 
tober, 1499:—About nine in the 
morning, the bridge of Notre Dame 
gave way and fell, with sixty houses 
that were built upon it. This fail 
was universally attributed to the 
negligence of the provosts of the 
traders, and to the sherills, who ap- 
propriated to themselyes a part of 
the money destined for repairs. A 
master carpenter addressed himself 
to the magistrate charged with the 
police, and gave him notice, that on 
the above day the bridge would give 
way. This magistrate sent the car. 
penter to prison, and went immedi- 
ately to the Parliament House. As 
it was only seven o'clock in the 
morning, the Parliament had not 
yet assembled. He met the Presi 
dent, Baillet, to whom he denounced 
the carpenter. Instead of joining 
in the ridiculous anger of the ma 
gistrate, the President, Baillet, took 
advantage of the advice of the ca 
penter: and an order was sent to 
the inhabitants to remove with all 
diligence. Very alter the 
pavement was seen to open, and the 
houses to fall in; and these acei 
dents were only the precursors to 
the stupendous crash which took 
place in the most horrible manner. 
The bridge and the houses, as they 
fell into the Seine, raised up sucha 
cloud of dust, that the air became 
entirely darkened: and several in- 
habitants of those houses had been 
in removing, that they fell 
with the bridge, and inevitably pe 
rished. 

Louis NIf. was too just to suffer 
the negligence ef the provosts and 
sheriffs to gounpunished; their pro 
perty confiscated, they were 
sent to prison, and declared inea- 
pable of exercising any public em 
ployment, and condemned to heavy 
tines, which helped to rebuild the 
bridge. It was finished in 1512, and 
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this bridze, now the most ancient in 
Paris, is vet standiag. 

To paint the irregularity of mo- 
rals at the period preceding the 
above, we need only quote a few 
sentences from a sermon preached 
at St. John’s, in Gréve,in Ligt:— 
*“ You, masters, thatare merchants, 
have ye not the character of the de- 
vil himself?) Tits was that of a de- 
eeiver. Wine-merchants, what do 
you sell forthe wines ef Orleans and 
Anjou? sour stuff, made by your 
Woollen drapers, you sell 
for Roucn cloth whatis only Beau 
vais; you sell cloth that shrinks, 
instead of well-woven cloth; you 
persuade the buyer that he has two 
ells, when you have measured him 
but one; and you, my ladies, that 
are trades-wumenu, who buy good 
mcasure, to sell it under measure ; 
and who, when you weigh, you put 
your finger on the scale to make it 
weigh duwn , you, gentleaicu money 
changers, do we not know that you 
clip the crowns!” 

The se days wore 
gowns of its, furved with 
valuable skius, wilh full steeves and 
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tich stu 


jong trains. From the girdlehunga 
rosary, the beads of which were of 
gold, coral, or jet:—-which luxury 
was deprecated by the preachers 





frou the Savourine 
more of vanity than devotion! 

These same preachers reproached 
the females of Paris lor trequenting 
balls and banquetings, and tor mak- 
ing the church a cenvenicut place 
for their callantries, Where they were 
employed in making love signals to 
their admirers,all the time of prayer, 
“ What a sight,” said cue of them, 
“it isto behold the wife of a lawyer 
dressed like a princess! displaying 
her gold nechlace, her golden crna- 
ments on her head, and at her gir- 
dle! She will say she is cressed as 
becomes her situation. Way u/l th 
devils take her and her situation.” 

Baths were much inuse in the 
fifteenth century ; and they were re- 
quisite, for the under garments were 
ofcoarse serge. In the wardrobe 
of Isabella of Bavaria, there were 
found only two chemises of linen, 
Which were regarded as articles of 
extraordinary fluxes 
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PLOWEKS. 


Tne love of wild flowers is often 
confounded with the love of botany. 
“No two things can be more differ 
ent: they are almost incompatible. 
The love of wild flowers is purely 
romantic, founded on hereditary re- 
yerence and old association. Chii- 
dren soon learn that violet and 
primrose are not common words ; 
aud nen and women love them, from 
the mingled recollections of child. 
hood and of poetry. Now botany is 
nu respecter of prejudices or of per- 
She is a hunter after uovelty 
and truth, a dealer in hard names,a 
contemner of rank, a leveller, your 
only true jacobin. The rose is to 
her no better than the daisy. De- 
sides, botany is a pursuit; the love 
of field-lowers is a pleasure—ono 
tuo that requires ro trouble, but has 
all the enjoyment of gardening, 
without the toil of preparation, ot 
the risk of disappointment. Thave 
always had a passion for wild fow- 
ers. Hlow I used to enjoy sitting, 
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on a bright May 


group of young trees, chielly larch, 
hors and the 


weeplag birch, Just opposite a yrreen 
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morming, uuder a 
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south-west 
other 
I canno jonger cali it mine 
hut T still have it before wy eyes. 
stry vi llowers 


bank, slopiusr to the 
Phat bank has passcd into 


hands 


fi was the richest tap 
that | have 
avens, 


ever sech: 
wild 
hivssums, pausies, aud oxslips, joins 

harmonised by wreaths otf 
vround-ivy ruaning 


primroses, 
orchiacs, Suawberryve 
ed and 
amongoet them 
like net-work; wild yacinihs, pui- 
ple and white, fringing, as it were, 
the edge of this lovely carpet, and 
uniting it with the broom, the hawe 
thorn, and the Ligh elms that over- 
Lung the bank. Whata pleasure it 
was tosit and read there, under the 
clear blue sky, listening to the night- 
ingales and the woud-pigeons, which 
abounded near-—never interrupied 
but by a fresher breath of air, o¢ 
the sudden shadow of a dove,as she 
flew across the ield. What a touch- 
stone of poctry, to read it in that 
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place. Ni thing artificial wouid do 
there nothing feverish -nothias 
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the “ Excursion,” those fine out-of- 
door poems, seemed made for the 
spot; so did Mr. Knowles’s “ Vir- 
ginias.” My bank was an object of 
despairing imitation to my dear 
friend Mary W. She would have a 
primrose-bank of her own. I shall 
never forget her labours, nor their 
result. She dug and planted, and 
watered and hoed; counted, with 
Chinese patience and accuracy, the 
number of my flowers; set down 
their position in a map; ravaged 
the hedge-rows farand near; and at 
last contrived to get exactly the 
same plantsin the same places. But 
it would notdo. She was too ambi- 
tious. She rooted out all weeds but 
the select, and the select would die. 
She never could cover her ground. 
The last time I saw her primrose- 
bank there were only three roots 
left, and they were withering; that 
was five months ago: Idare say, by 
this time, she has not one alive. 
What pretty flowers grow by the 
side of water! The little Veronica, 
called Forget-me-not, which is so like 
the turquoise, or the softest piece of 
the blue sky; and the lady’s bed- 
straw, whose yellow cupsand pale 
green leaves form such graceful 
natural wreaths, and twist so airily 
round a straw bonnet. Inthe water 
there is the white lily floating, like 
a swan—cool and pure as alabas- 
ter—regular, solid, and yet sharply 
defined, as a fine carving. The mea- 
dows are full of beautiful flowers. 
Two of the least common are the 
field tulip and the field star of Beth- 
Jehem. The field tulip is very splen- 
did. It resembles the garden tulip 
in figure, only smaller, and the head 
drooping like a snow-drop. © the 
beauty of that pendent head, with 
its small indented chequers of rich 
lilac (@ rosy lilac) and deep purple 
(a crimson purple); dull and sad 
till the sun shines through, and then 
lighted up like stained glass in a 
cathedral window ? Thereis a white 
variety of great elegance. The two 
sorts contrast well with cach other, 
and with the deep orange clusters of 
the marsh marigold, which is often 
intermixed with them, but which 
generally edges away to the side of 
a running stream, as if enamourcd 





ofthe bright refection of her golden 
cups, broken into a thousand torms 
by the motion of the water. The 
field star of Bethlehem is the most 
vhost-like of flowers. It resembles 
a large hyacinth, the blossom almost 
green, the stalk almost white, with 
a strange shadowy mixture of tints, 
a ghastly uncertainty, a sepulchral 
paleness, a solid clayey visible cold- 
ness. Dr. Clarke found the field star 
of Bethlehem’ on a tumulus in the 
Troas, which is called the grave of 
Ajax. Never was any locality more 
appropriate. It is the flower of the 
grave. Not that this remarkable 
plant is livid or disgusting, like 
that, for instance, which children 
call dead men's fingers: on the con- 
trary, it maintains a sort of ghostly 
purity and dignity. As far as a 
flower can be so, the field star of 
Bethlehem is awful. It is a re- 
buker of smiles—a living memento 
mort, Ithints of death like a shroud. 
The happiest contrast to this me- 
lancholy plant is the periwinkle, 
the earliest and latest of flowers. 
From November to May I have seen 
the shining leaves and bright blue- 
bells bristling through the hedge- 
rows, and have altaost envied such 
cheerful hardiness—such a power 
of living and putting forth blossoms 
when all other vegetation lies dead 
or dormant. The periwinkle blooms 
without a rival. The song of the 
robin belongs to her, as that of the 
nightingale to the rose. 

Wood flowers are very interesting 
and various. The whole tribe of 
orchis, that singular frolic of na- 
ture; lilies of the valley, ‘* whose 
very name is enough,” and which 
are sometimes found in such rich 
abundance in cutting roads through 
an old coppice ; the wood anemone, 
whose lightness and delicacy the 
common people express so well in 
calling it the wind-flower; and that 
lady of the forest, the peerless wood- 
sorrel. Nothing is so pretty as the 
wood-sorrel—nothing so elegant— 
drooping white blossoms veined 
with purple, and such leaves! Tre- 
foils gracefully folded and dropping 
over the light stalk: the outside of 
a lucid green, the inside of a blush- 
ing crimson. It chooses such pretty 














situations too—springing, with a 
licht elegance, from the dark mould, 
under low holly-bushes, or growing 
out of soft moss, between the fan- 
tastic roots of the beech-tree. DPer- 
haps one part of the charm consists 
in its being altogether unhackneyed, 
unpraised in prose or verse. i ne- 
ver remember seeing the wood-sor- 
rel mentioned, except by Mrs. Char- 
lotte Smith, whe had so fine a sense 
of the minute beauties of nature. 
Lord Byron’s descripiion of a lady's 
eye-lids resembles the blossom :— 


« Those lids o'er which the violet vein 
Wandering, leaves a tender stain, 
Shining through the smoothest white.” 


After all, the commonest flowers 
are the most delightful. My great- 
est pleasure in flowering is to find 
the first fresh bunch of primroses 
peeping out of some sheltered cor- 
ner with their innocent happy look. 
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ITALY! ITS LAZZARONI, JEWS, 


AND BANDITTI, 
(From Mr. Lyman's Worl. on the Political State 
of Italy.) 

“Tur Lazzaroni have never worn 
a particular dress; they have never 
inhabited a particular quarter of 
the citv; have never had the prac- 
tice of appointing a king from one 
of their own tribe, who received a 
pension from the government, a cir- 
cumstance which appears to have 
been first mentioned by De Saint 
Nonin his Voyage DPittoresque ; nor 
do they believe that they are distin- 
guished hy a remarkable origin. All 
these things are fables. In the last 
century the populace of Naples was 
worth of notice only for being nume_ 
rous, miserable and depraved, cir- 
cumstances that would readily befal 
a city where the police sullered al- 
most every description of crime 
against individuals to pass without 
punishment, and every description 
of ruflian or vagabond, whether from 
the Neapolitan or ecclesiastical 
states, to find shelter and support; 
in a climate, too, where a thin shirt 
and trowsers, the porch of achurch, 
or the staircase of a palace, anda 
few raw turnips, with a little fish, 
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fruit, and iced water, satisfied every 
want. 
“Itisalsoa matter ofromance, that 
the Lazzaroni have ever exhibited 
higher or different virtues than have 
been observed in all people under 
vehement excitement. In the cele- 
brated rebellion against the Duke 
of Arcos, in 1647, on account of an 
exercise on fruitand fish, they were 
far from being filled with indigna- 
tien at the sight of the head of their 
leader, Masaniello, stuck upon a 
stake ; but having heard the next 
day, that the weight of bread had 
been diminished, they assembled in 
great fury, and carried the body in 
procession to the church of Del Car- 
mine, where it was deposited with 
much solemnity. On this oceasion 
the populace of Naples first wade 
itself conspicuous. The secoud prin- 
cipal occasion was in January, 1799, 
resisting for sixty-seven hours the 
entrance of the French troops, un- 
der General Championnet, intoNa- 
ples. But a few hours before the 
final conquest of the city, Michel, 
called the ‘*pazzo,”” one of their 
leaders, on being made prisoner, 
accepted the rank of captain in the 
French army ,andinstantly marched, 
with all the Lazzaroni under his 
comimand,to burn aud plunder. The 
detachments of Lazzaroni, in other 
parts of the city, did not delay to 
take part in this proceeding. The 
populace of all great and corrupt 
cities have shewn, iu all ages, pas- 
sions as violent as inconsistent.” 
The following account of the ba 
rials in Italy, is from the seven- 
teenth chapter, and describes one 
of the most striking scenes presented 
tothe stranger in an Italian city :— 
“ The corpse is dressed according 
to the wealth of the fawily, and one 
would think that the day a nun en- 
ters a convent, and the day a rela- 
tive is buried, were distinguished 
by the most marked gaiety of dress, 
It is not uncommon to see a grown 
woman, and the age makes no dif- 
ference in the costume, dressed in 
yellow shoes, white silk stockings, 
purple silk robe, lace cap, white kid 
gloves, besides ribbons and jewels, 
and placed upon a hearse orna- 
weuted with the gayest colours ; the 
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face uncovered, and geuerally roug- 

ed, at every unequal step of the 

Lewarers the head turuing slowly and 

heavily from one side of the pillow 

to the other?) The funeral usually 
takes place an hour after sunset ; 
jJater than thatis a privilege grant- 

ed by the police only to persons of 
consideration. First come long files 
of those fraternities, of which there 
ure somany in Italy, associated to 
bury each other, dressed in white, 
red,or grey dresses, the face mask- 
ed and each bearing a lighted torch, 
followed by rows of Franciscan and 
Capauchin monks, shrouded in their 
black and dark coloured mantle, 
the head uncovered, the cowl hang- 
ing down upon the shoulders,and the 
naked foot simply bound by a thick 
sole of leather. As the procession, 
made so brilliant and striking by 
the variety of dresses, and number 
of lights, slowly and heavily moves 
along, the mourpful chant for the 
dead, * requiem aternam dona ets, 
domine, et lux perpetua, luceat eis,” 
faintly and irregularly passes 
through its long files. The corpse 
hics exposed twenty-four hours with 
the feet towards the altar, and all 
whoenterthechurch during thattime 
are expected to pray for the repose 
of the soul. The body is then placed 
in a coarse coffin, and lowered into 
the tomb, which is, however, not al- 
lowed to be near the principal altar.” 

The following passage, from the 
the twentieth chapter, describes the 
condition ot the Jews in the city of 
Kome. It will be perused by the 
curious reader with particular in 
terest:— 

‘Paul IV. confined the Jews to a 
quarter of Rome, on the left bank of 
the Tyber,near the theatreof Marcel- 
lus, where they still live ; this quar- 
ter is called Ghetto. It is separat- 
ed by walls and five gates from the 
other parts of the city; every night, 
about an hour after sunset, these 
gates are shut by the guard of the 
city, and not open again till next 
morning at sun-rise. During the 
French times, a perfect liberty of 
residence was allowed the Jews; but 
since the restoration, they have been 
driven back to their ancient limits, 

enjoying only the small privilege of 
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keeping shops within two hundred 
yards of the gates of the Ghetto. 

“These Ghettos are now only huown 
in Rome, though in the other cities 
of Italy the Jews, tor the most part, 
coutiaue to live ina particular quar- 
ter, cither from habit or their own 
accord, Their number in Rome is 
about4500. It cannot be ascertain- 
ed exactly, as there is no return of 
this population ; and owing to their 
habits of life, and the size of their 
funilies, the common methods of 
calculation do not apply to them, 
They are poor, cegraded, reviled, 
aud scoffed at,by the Christains, who 
call them * someri’’ (asses), while 
the Turks in their turn call the Chris- 
tians “ dogs.” Nevertheless, the 
government protects them from in- 
sult and injury, though it compels 
them to live ina filthy and unwhole- 
some part of the city, and denies 
them the rights and privileges of 
Koman citizens. The Jews in Rome 
are in great poverty, the richest 
amovy them keeping only a small 
shop for the sale of cloth and grain.” 

The twenty-second chapter on the 
robbers and bandittiof Italy makes 
us acquainted with many new and 
entertaining facts. It is a truth, 
sulliciently humiliating for Italy, 
that notwithstandingthe pains taken 
by the governments to suppress 
these outlaws, there is more danger 
from robbers in traveiling from 
Rome to Naples, and from Naples 
to Otranto,thanin travelling through 
any portion of European Turkey, 
with perhaps the exception of the 
independent or revolted country of 
the Mainotes in the Morea : 

** But the most extraordinary ban- 
dit, whose exploits somewhat re 
semble the celebrated ones of the 
famous Rinaldo Kinaldini, was a 
priest by the name of Cyrus Anni- 


chiarico, born in the small town of 


Grotagli, on the road from Tarento 
to Leece. His first achievement 
was the murder of a whole family in 
the town of Francavilla. He had 
been a bandit fortwenty years, the 
country people believed him to be a 
devil or magician, and laughed and 
scoffed at the soldiers who were sent 
to pursue him. When the /Prench 
general Ottayio,a Corsican by birth, 
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commanded in this province, a man 
presented himself one day before 
him.and said, with a fierce air, “* The 
bandit whom you have solong hunt- 
ed is now before you, but if be is 
molested, you will be assassinated 
before night-fall.’  Annichiarico 
turned and disappeared, and from 
that time general Ottavio doubtless 
had faith in the beliefof the people. 
General Church, also, when one day 
in pursnit of this man, was accost- 
ed by a peasant, who drew him 
aside, and gave some intelligence 
concerning Annichiarico. The next 
day the peasant was found dead in 
his village, and a paper pinned on 
his breast with these terrible words : 
“This is the fate of all those who 
betray Anunichiarico.””"-—-The last 
band he commanded was called the 
“decided:” each man possessed acer- 
tificate, bearing two death's heads, 
with other bloody emblems, and the 
words * Justice, liberty, or death,” 
signed by Annichiarico. 
in General Church's possession, 
written with human blood. At last, 
in January, IS1Y, this astonishing 
man, finding himself beset upon all 
points, threw himself, about sun-set, 
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with five followers, into an old tower 
inthe midst ofa farm. yard, near the 
small town of Casuba, hoping thatina 
the dead of the nightheshould be able 
to escape through the soldiers,many 
of whom were his friends, and all be 
lieved him to be the devil, But 
in the course of an hour a close line 
of light troops was drawn round the 
tower, out of reach of musket-shot, 
and after a siege of thirty-six hours, 
he was forced to surrender, having 
fired away all his cartridges, and 
killed five and wounded eleven of the 
enemy. He was carried to Fran- 
cavilla, the scene of his first crime, 
tried by a court-martial, and there 
shot. Itwas ona Sunday when he 
was sentenced to be execated, and 
General Church sent to ask the 
priests if it was according to their 
religion to shoot a man on that day. 
They answered, ** the better the 
day the better the deed.” Annichi- 
arico died like a madman. From 
eight to ten thousand persons were 
assembled to see him shot, and to 
to the last moment they treated 
with perfect scorn and indignation 
the notion that bullets would pierce 
such a man.” 
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TH COURTER DOVE, rO THE MEMORY OF A YOUNG LADY 
Pull enar a cem oof pur y serene, 
; fevire of a Lady, under a iWathom'd caves of ocean bear 
} 1 
~ ™ } iany a flower os born to blush unseen, 
Rath 2 oe Lid waste itS sweetness on the dese:t: air 
Gray's kh gy. 
Vas, porter cet ecrit a lo lem rur 
Yrs, tlow'rets unseen their rich pertume 
OcrstTrir the winds, my courter dove 


Ou pinions tHeet and tree, 
Aud bear this letter to my love 


Who's far away from me 


It bids hint mark thy plume, whereon 
The chang 

But warns bim that Wiy peace is gone 
If he should, also 


ug colours rauge ; 
, change. 


It tolls him thou return'st a 
T »her who set thee frec 
And ©) ' it asks the truant when 

He'll thus resem! thee -" 


Milk 
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may shed, 
And bright gems be hidden in ocean's 


dark bed ; 


But lovelier than esther, dear Emma, to 
me, 

Is the life and the death of a being like 
thee 


Thy briet span of hvelike a vision is fled, 


And thine is the peaceful repose of the 
dead 4 

Yor the slumber of these who in im- 
hae once clit . 

Can <careely an image of rnish suppl 








It is true that the blight of a flowret in 
May, 

Ere its beautiful blossom the eye can re- 
pay, 

Awakens some feelings approaching to 
grief, 

Which havnt net the slow fall of 
Autumn's sear leaf. 


And vet if we calmly reflect on thy lot, 

It seems like a bright page which ser- 
row would blot; 

And he who would sully that page with 
a tear, 

Is blind to its beauty, so spotless and 
clear. 


For me, 1 could envy thee !—thus in 
the bloom 

Of the heart, and the soul, to go down 
to the tomb ; 

While the first knew not sorrow, and sin 
had not cast 

Its clouds o’er the sun thatillumin'd the 
last. 


Had’st thou died in thy childhood I, 
scarcely ean tell 

If thy death had been fraught with so 

, potent a spell ; 

For, with much of its purity, now are 
combin’d 

Reflections, with far deeper feelings 
entwin'd. 


Thou had'st lived long enough to ac- 
knowledge the sway 

Of the softest of passions our hearts can 
obev 

The purest—in bosoms where invocence 
heeps 

Its watch o’er the heart, like a star o'er 
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Thou didst love, and wert loved—and 
the future was bright, 

At tin , with the hues of ideal delight 
But thou did’st not, when call’d on 
such hopes to resign, 

At the willof Omnipotence vainly repine 


Unto Mim, who can humble the lofty 
aud pr mid, 

With gentle submission thy meek 
spirit bow'd ; 

And the merciful love of thy Lord and 
thy Ring 

Robb'd the grave of its victory, and 
death ofits sting ! 


Thus wertthou enabled, whea dying, to 
bless 

The uame of thy God, and his goodness 
contess 5 

Aad thy spirit, prepared for its joyous 
release, 

Pure, gentle, and pious,—departed 10 


peace 
i 
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Although, in thy life-time, thou wast 
unto me 

But as one of Earth's daughters, de- 
lightful to see, 

A form which, in passing, attracts by 
its grace, 

Aud features whose mildness ‘tis sooth- 
ing totrace :— 


Yet, when thou wast dead, while re- 
membrance still dwelt 

On the image its mirror retlected, I felt 

A desire which | could not, and cannot 
explain, 

Gentle girl! to behold those mild 
features again. 


They were changed—O! how much— 
since L look’d on them last ; 

From the cheek, wan and wasted, its 
faint bloom had pass’d : 

O’er the sunk eye, all lustreless, dark- 
ness had roll'd ; 

Aud the lips, p ile and bloodless, as 
marble were cold ! 

Yet, spite of all this—in defiance of all 

Death had done to distigure, disease to 
appal,— 

I thought as I gazed on the charms that 
remain’d, 

How imperfect the triumph which both 
had obtain'd. 


For O! there was meekness, and loveli- 
hess vet, 

Like the west’s mild effulgence when 
d v's orb has Set, 

And we cuess from the twilight, so soft 
and screne, 

How calm, and how cloudless his setting 
has been. 


On thy features still €welt—what life 


cannot disclose- 


Au expression tore touching than that 
ot repose 5 

Which silently spoke, unto hearts that 
could fee}, 

What the tongue of the living can never 
reveal, 

** Peace ! Peace '"—it proclaim’d, or it 
seem'd so to me, 

© Toan innocentspirit,thus early set free; 

Unto which,in compass:onate goodness, 
is given 

The bless'’d and endurmg enjoyments 


of Heaven! 


Farewell! then, sweet girl ;—who hast 
thus in the bloom 

Of the heart, and the soul, met mor- 
tality’s doom ;— 

And long may I cherish the calm 
thoughts supplied 


By the death-bed before methy corpse, 


ut tny side 












